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ABSTRACT 

(N 

Discovering an Earth-like exoplanet in habitable zone is an important milestone for 
Ph \ astronomers in search of extra-terrestrial life. While the radial velocity (RV) technique 

remains one the most powerful tools in detecting and characterizing exo-planetary sys- 
tems, we calculate the uncertainties in precision RV measurements considering stellar 
spectral quality factors, RV calibration sources, stellar noise and telluric contamination 






o 

in ■ in different observational bandpasses and for different spectral types. We predict the 

^ . optimal observational bandpass for different spectral types using the RV technique un- 

der a variety of conditions. We compare the RV signal of an Earth- like planet in the 
habitable zone (HZ) to the near future state of the art RV precision and attempt to 
^ \ answer the question: How close are we to detecting Earth-like planet in the HZ using 

pg I the RV technique? 

!>' 

• ' Subject headings: planetary systems-techniques: radial velocities 

o. 

1. Introduction 

/\^ • Surveys of exoplanets around stars of different spectral types using the RV technique have 

C^ ■ yielded fruitful discoveries including gas giants, Neptune-like planets and super-Earths. As of 2011 

May, there are over 550 detected exoplanets and about 80% of them were discovered by the radial 
velocity (RV) technique using ground-based Doppler instruments However, despite all these 
discoveries, an Earth-like planet in the HZ has not yet been detected. 

We have not achieved the extremely high RV measurement precisions required in the detection 
of an Ear th-like plaent in t he HZ around stars of different masses. At lower end of stellar mass 



which is 8.3 m-s 



spectrum, lEndl et al.l (120061) me a sured the mean of RV RMS scatter for a sample of 90 M dwarfs, 



Bean et al.l ( 2010l ) demonstrated ~5 m-s ^ RV precision for several M dwarfs 



^http://exoplanet.eu/; http://exoplanets.org/ 1 



over a period of 6 months. The intrinsic faintness and lack of an optimal RV calibration source 
currently limit the improvement of RV precision in the near infrared (NIR). In addition, imperfect 
stellar template spectra and modeling of telluric li nes pose additiona l problems to extracting RV 
in the NIR where the flux of an M dwarf peaks (JBean et alj l20ld ) . For solar type stars, i.e. , 
spectral type of FG K, ~1 m • s~^ RV precision has been routinely achieved (JMavor &: Udrvl 120081 : 
Howard et al.ll2010l ). However, stellar activity, stellar granulati on and instrumental n oise are major 
obstacles to overcome before detection of Earth- like plane ts (IMavor fc Udrvl 120081 '). At the high 



mass end, a precision of 3—6 m • s ^ was demonstrated by Ijohnson et al.l ( 20071 ) and 6—8 



m • s 



RV R MS scatter for star s with planets is found in the search of planets around evolved A type 
stars (JBowler et al.ll2010l ). Fast stellar rotatio n broadens st ellar absorption lines and limits the 
RV precision for main sequence massive stars (jWrightll2005l ). For evolved massive stars, similar 
problems exist as those facing solar type stars. 

The fundamental photon-noise RV unc ertainties have been discussed in several previous pa- 



pers (jButler et al. 



1996 



Bouchy et al. 



2001 



U). However, only intrinsic properties of stellar spectra 
are discussed in their works while no de tailed calculat i on of RV uncertainties introduced by the 
calibration sources. In a recent paper, iReiners et al.l (J20ld ) considered the uncertainties in the 



NIR caused by RV calibration sources, i.e., a Th-Ar lamp and an Ammonia gas absorption cell. 
However, these two RV calibration sources can not be completely representative of the calibration 
sources used and proposed in current and planned Doppler planet survey in the NIR. For example, 
there are ot her emission lamps avai lable in the NIR for RV calibration such as a U-Ne lamp as 
proposed by lMahadevan et al.l (120101). In addition, other gas absorption cells besides the Ammonia 
ce ll have been p r opose d in the NIR (JMahadevan &: Gdl2009l : IValdivielso et al.ll2010l ). Futhermore, 



m 



Reiner s et al.l (|2010l ). the calculation of RV calibration uncertainty of a gas absorption cell as- 



sumes a 50 nm band width in K band, and then the uncertainty was applied to other NIR bands, 
which is purely hypothetical. Therefore, a more comprehensive and detailed study of RV calibra- 
tion uncertainties is necessary at different observational bandpasses in the NIR in the search of 
planets around cool stars. On the other hand, in the visible, even though the current RV precision 
is not limited by the RV calibration source such as a Th-Ar lamp or an Iodine absorption cell, a 
better understanding of their performances under the photon-limited condition helps us discern a 
stag e in which the RV calibration source becomes the bottle neck as RV precision keeps improv- 

recently investigated RV precision achievable for M and L dwarfs, but did 



Rodler et al. 



(2011 



mg 

not quantitatively discussed the influence of RV calibration sources and stellar noise on precision 

Doppler measurement. 

Stellar noise is a significant contributor to RV uncertainty budget, which falls into three cat- 
egories: p-mode oscillation, spots and plagues, and granulations. P-mode oscillation usually pro- 
duces an RV signature with a perio d of several minutes . The o scillation mode has be en relatively 
well studied by previous work (e.g., ICarrier fc BourbanI (120031 ): iKjeldsen et al.l ()2005l )). Exposure 
time of 10-15 min is propos ed in order to smooth the RV signature induced by p-mode oscilla- 



tion (JDumusque et al. 



2011 



). Spots and plagues induced RV signal has been discussed by sev- 



eral p ap ers (e.g., iDesort et alj (J2007l ) ; iReiners et al.l (|2010|) ; iLagrange et al.l (J2010l ) ; iMeunier et al 
([20101)). iMeunier et al.l (|2010l ) concluded that the photometric contribution of plages and spots 
should not prevent detection of Earth-mass planets in the HZ given a very good temporal sam- 
pling and signal-to-noise ratio. Granulation is considered to be the major obstacle in detection of 
Earth planets in the HZ bec ause it produces an R V signal with an amplitude of 8~10 m • s~^ based 



on observation on the Sun (JMeunier et al.ll20ld'l. In addition, there is by far no good method of 
removing the RV noise from this phenomenon. iDumusque et al.l ()201ll ) provided a model of noise 
contribution in RV measurements based on precision RV observation on stars of different spectral 
type and at different evolution stages. 

The telluric lines from the Earth's atm osphere are usually masked out in ca lculations of 



the photon- l imited RV uncertainties in NIR (IReiners et al. 



Wang et al. 



(2011 



201C 



Rodler et al. 



2011 



Although 
proposed a method to quantitatively estimate the influence of atmosphere re- 
moval residual o n precision Doppler mea s urement using the Dis persed Fixed Delay Interferometer 
(DFDI) method ()Gdl2002l : lErskind 120031 : Ivan Eyken et al.ll20ld ). no attempt has ever been made 



for precision Doppler measurements using a high-resolution Echelle spectrograph. In practice, the 
telluric lines are not masked out, but instead modeled and removed. Therefore, a quantitative way 
of estimating the RV uncertainties produced by the residual of telluric line removal is necessary be- 
fore we fully understand the performance of an RV instrument. In the visible band, the estimation 
of telluric line contamination is equally important as higher RV precision is required in the search 
of lower-mass planets around solar type stars. 

We address two basic questions in this paper after considering a variety of factors including 
stellar spectrum quality, RV calibration precision, stellar noise and atmosphere contamination: 1, 
which observational bandpass is optimal to conduct precision Doppler measurements for stars of 
different spectral types; 2, is current RV precision adequate for detecting Earth-like planets in 
the HZ in the most optimistic scenario, in which the star is the least active and telluric lines are 
perfectly modeled and removed. The methods and findings of this study will provide insights to 
the design and optimization of a planned or ongoing precision Doppler planet survey. In addition, 
it also helps us to access at what stage we are in the search of Earth-like planets in the HZ. 

The paper is organized as follows. In ^ we introduce the methodologies of estimating the 
photon-limited RV uncertainties from difference sources. The findings are presented in ^ Sum- 
maries and discussions of this study will be given in 21 



2. Methodology 

2.1. High Resolution Synthetic Spectra 

Because observed stellar spectra do not have high enough spectral resolution and broad effective 
temperature coverage, we decide to use high resolution synthetic stellar spectra in the calculation 



of photon-limited RV uncertainty. For solar type stars, i.e., FGK type star s (3750 K< Tcfj <7000 



K), we adopt the spectra with a 0.02 A sampling from ICoelho et al 



((20051). For M dwarfs, (2400 



K< Tcs <3500 K), we use high-resolution (0.005 A sampli ng ) synthetic ste l lar sp ectra generated by 
PHOENIX code fJHauschildt et al .1^9991 : 1 Allard et ahlboOlh . iReiners et all (|20ld ) conducted several 
comparisons between synthetic spectra generated by PHOENIX and observed spectra in NIR. They 
concluded that the synthetic spectra are accurate enough for the purpose of simulations. For more 
massive stars (7000 K< Teg <9600 K), we also use the synthetic spectra with 0.005 A sampling 
generated by PHOENIX. Throughout the paper, we assume a metallicity of solar abundance and a 
surface gravity log g of 4.5 for main sequence stars. We assume a Gaussian line spreading function 
(LSF) which is determined b y spec t ral re solution (R). After an artificial rotational line broadening 
using a kernel provided by iGravl (j 19921 ) and an LSF convolution, we rebin each spectral slice 
according to 4.0 pixels per resolution element (RE) to gener ate the a one-dime nsional spectrum. 
In comparis on, the sampling rate is 3.2 pixel/RE for HARPS (JMavor et al.ll2003l ) and 3.5 pixel/RE 
for HIRES dVoet et al.lll994h . 



We compare the synthetic spectra to the observed ones in the visible to ensure t hat the synthetic 
spectra are good approximations of observed stellar spectra (JBagnulo et al.ll2003l ). Comparison in 
NIR requires carefully removing telluric lines from the observed stellar spectra, which is beyond 
the scope of this paper. Fig. [1] shows con iparisons of synthetic spectra and the observed high 
resolution (R=80,000) stellar spectra from iBagnulo et al.l (J2003l ). The comparison spans a wide 
range of spectral types from M6V to A5V. The synthetic spectrum of an A5V star matches well the 
an observed one with an RMS of 0.02. As the features in a stellar spectrum increases due to cooler 
Teff and slower stellar rotation, the RMS increases due to an increasing complexity of comparison 
and imprecise spectral line modeling. The RMS of difference is 0.05 and 0.04 for an F8V and a 
G2V star. It get worse in the comparison for a K5V star, in which the RMS is 0.10. And the RMS 
of difference is 0.05 for an M6V star. The results from the comparisons between synthetic and 
observed spectra indicate the difficulty in modeling the spectra of cool stellar objects. Although 
not perfect, the synthetic spectra are able to reproduce majority of the features in the observed 
spectra. Therefore, we decide to use the synthetic spectra in our calculation of RV uncertainty. 



2.2. Spectral Quality Factor Q 



An efficient way to calculate the photon- limited uncer tainty in the Dopple r measurements 
based on a spectral quality factor (Q) was introduced by iBouchy et al.l (120011 ). The Q factor 
is a measure of spectral profile information within the wavelength region considered for Doppler 
measurements. The Q fa ctor is calculated for a series of 10 nm spectral slices in each observational 
bandpass. According to iBouchv et al.l ( 200ll ). Q is defined 



as: 



-E^(^ 



1/2 



Q 



iv. 



(1) 



where A^g- is total number of photons within spectral range, and W{i) is expressed as: 
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W{i) 
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In the equations, i is pixel number, v is optical frequency, ^ is a wavelength-calibrated digitalized 
spectrum. The Q factor is independent of photon flux and represents extractable Doppler infor- 
mation given the intrinsic stellar spectrum and ins trument spectral re solution. The overall RV 



uncertainty for the entire spectral range is given by (JBouchv et al. 



2001 



5Vr 



1 



QV^V' 



(3) 



according to Equation (l3|), we can calculate photon-limited RV uncertainty given the Q factor and 
the photon count A'^g- within a given spectral range. 



2.3. RV Calibration Sources 

RV calibration sources are important in precision Doppler measurements because they not only 
provide wavelength solutions but also help track drift due to instrument instabilities. The RV uncer- 
tainties due to calibrations must be considered if we want to fully understand the performance of an 
RV instrument. We consider the photon-limited uncertainties introduced by RV calibration sources 
based on their spectral quality factors in our paper. Two types of calibration sources have been suc- 
cessfu lly applied in RV measurements i n the visible bands: 1, a Th-Ar emission lamp (JLovis &: Pepe 
20071 ): 2, an Iodine gas absorption cell (JButler et al.lll996l ). Se arching for planets in NIR using the 
RV technique has alr e ady been conducted by several groups (IBean et al.ll2010l : iBlake et al.ll2010l : 
Figueira et al.l l2010bl : iMahadevan et al.l l20ld : iMuirhead et al.l l201lll and several high resolution 



NIR spectrographs will be put into use in the foreseeable future (JGe et al.ll2006l : iQuirrenbach et al. 



2010l ). We limit the discussions in the emission lamps and gas absorptio n cells although there 
are other can didates for RV calibration sources, for examples, laser combs (jSteinmetz et al.ll2008l : 
Li et al.ll2008l ). which are unfortunately ve ry expensive and n ot ye t readily available , and interfer- 
ometer calibration sources as proposed by IWildi et al.l (J2010l ) and IWan &: Gd ()2010l ) 



In the following discussions, the RV calibration sources are categorized by the observational 
bandpass in which they are applied. The corresponding wavelength range for each observational 
bandpass is given in Table [TJ 

I n B band, a Th-Ar lamp is a suitable calibration source. The lines list of a Th-Ar lamp 
from iLovis &: Pepd (J2007l ) is adopted in this paper. Only Thorium lines are used in the calculation 
because the instability of Argon lines is at the order of ~10 m • s~^, which is not stable enough 
for high precision Doppler measurements. A Iodine absorption cell is assumed in V band for RV 
calibration, a Th-Ar lamp is also considered in this band for comparison. We obtained a high 



resolution spectrum {R >200,000) using the Coude Spectrograph at Kitt peak for a Iodine cell 
with a 6-i nch light path at 60 °C. Note that an iodine cell spectrum is superimposed on a stellar 
spectrum (JButler et al.lll996l ). the S/N of RV calibration is thus determined by the S/N of the 
continuum of a stellar spectrum. This case is called Superimposing in this paper. Howerver, 
for ver y stable instrumen ts, there are other ways o f calibrating th e non-stellar drift including 
spatial (JMayor et al.l 120031 ) and temporal approaches (JLee et al.ll201ll ). In a spatial approach, the 
light from a star and a Th-Ar lamp is fed onto nearby but different parts of CCD by two separate 
fibers (We call this case Non-Common Path in the paper). In Bracketing method, on the other hand, 
RV calibrations are conducted right before and after a stellar exposure in a temporal approach. 
In both cases, the S/N of RV calibration is not dependent on stellar flux. The disadvantage is, 
however, the light from a calibration source does not pass through the instrument in exactly the 
same path or at the same time as the light from a star. We choose a Th-Ar lamp as the RV 
calibration source in R band, where strong Argon lines exist that saturate the CCD. Since we 
exclude Argon lines in RV calibration uncertainty calculation, a more practical result when Argon 
lines are considered is expected to be worse unless a CCD with higher dynamic range is used. 



In Y and J band, a U-Ne emission lamp is pro posed bv iMahadevan et al.l ()2010l ). we use a 



lines list of Uranium provided by Stephen Redman (IRedman et al.ll201ll ). In H band, a series of 
absorption cells is proposed by IMahadevan &: Gd (J2009l ). in which a mixture of gas cells including 
H^^C^'^N, ^•^ 6*2^21 ^^COj and ^^CO creates a series of absorption lines that spans over 120 nm of 
the H band. iBean et al.l (J2010l ) demonstrated that an Ammonia absorption cell is a good candidate 
for calibration source in K band. Therefore, we assume an Ammonia cell in the calculation of RV 



calibration uncertainty in the K band. IValdivielso et al.l (J2010l ) proposed a gas absorption cell with 
the mixture of acetylene, nitrous oxide, ammonia, chloromethanes, and hydrocarbons covering most 
of the H and K bands. We do not consider this cell in our paper since a detailed lines list of the 
cell is not available. 



2.4. Stellar Noise 



Stellar noise is a significant contributor to RV uncertainty budget, therefore we devote the 
following part to discuss a method of quantifying its influence on precision Doppler measurement. 
Granulation is considered to be the major obstacle in detection of Earth planets in the HZ be- 
cause it_groducesan^V signal with an amplitude of 8~10 m • s~^ based on observation on the 
Sun (JMeunier et al.ll2010l). In addition, t here is by far no good method of removing the RV noise 



from this phenomenon. iDumusque et al.l ()2011l ) provided a model of noise contribution in RV mea- 
surements based on precision RV observation on stars of different spectral type and at different 
evolution stages. We adopt this model and quantify the RV uncertainty contribution of granulation 
based their measurement of three stars, i.e., a Cen A (G2V), r Ceti (G8V), and a Cen B (KIV). The 
sum of three exponentially decaying functions represents a power spectrum density function with 
contributions from granulation, meso-granulation and super-granulation, using the values given in 



Table 2 from iDumusque et alj (|201lh . An RV RMS error due to granulation is then calculation 
based on Equation (6) in their paper assuming a 100-day (300-day) consecutive observation for K 
(G) type star with an optimal strategy found in the paper, i.e., three measurements per night of 10 
min exposure each, 2 h apart. The total length of consecutive observation is roughly in accordance 
with the orbital period of a planet in the HZ. We find that the RV RMS error due to granulation 
is 0.55, 1.05 and 1.05 m • s~^ for a KIV, G8V and G2V star respectively. These number are going 
to be used later in this study to estimate a total RV uncertainty. 

Detailed study of RV uncertainty induced by stellar noise has so far been limited in K and 
G type stars due to practical concerns such as stellar photon flux and stellar activity. Despite 
their intrinsic faintness and relative higher level of stellar activity due to fast rotation and deep 
convection zone, M dwarfs are a mong primary targ ets in search of planets in the HZ. The RMS 
fitting error of orbit of GJ 674 b ( Bonfils et al.l 120071 ) is 0.82 m • s~^ after RV noise due to a stellar 
spot is modeled and removed, providing an good target for Earth-like planet search with an upper 
limit of other stellar noise contribution of 0.82 m-s~^, if we interpret the RMS fitting error is 
due to an combination of ins trument instability, pho ton-noise and other source of stellar noise. We 
adopt the model proposed bv lDumusque et al.l (J201ll ) to estimate the RV RMS error due granulation 
phenomenon for an M dwarf using the parameters for a K or G star. Aware of the caveat of different 
stellar type, we find the RMS error is 0.52, 1.07 and 1.04 m • s~^ using the parameters for a KIV, 
G 8V or G2V star. 5 0-day consecutive observation is assumed with an optimal strategy described 



m 



Dumusque et al.l (|201lh . The theoretical calculation of granulation-induced RV RMS error is 



worse than observation of GJ 674 b using parameters for G stars, suggesting the parameters for G 
stars are not representative of optimistic scenario in observation of M dwarfs. Therefore, we use 
0.52 m • s~^, which is a result of using the parameters for K stars, as an estimation of granulation- 
induced RV RMS error for an M dwarf in an optimistic case. 



2.5. Telluric Lines Contamination 



Ground-based observations are prone to contamination by telluric lines. Precision Doppler 
measurements in the NIR requires a significant level of disentanglement of stellar absorption lines 
and telluric lines. As RV precision keeps improving, Doppler measurements in the visible band 
such as B, V and R band should also consider telluric lines, because the contamination of them 
wil l no longer be neg ligible. The quantification of telluric line contamination has been discussed 



bv IWarig et a 



Erskin 



2003 



(120 llh in the contex t of Dispersed Fixed Delay Interferometer method (JGe 



2002 



van Eyken et al.ll2010l ). here we present a generalization of the method for the case of 



Echelle spectrograph, which is a more conventional application. Atmospheric transr nission (AT) is 



calcul ated by a service provided by spectralcalc.com based on a method described in lGordlev et al. 



The following equation describes the flux distribution on a CCD detector if telluric absorption 



lines are considered: 
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where S'o(z^) is stellar energy flux, which is converted into photon flux by being divided by hu, AT 
is the atmospheric transmission function, AA is the atmospheric absorption function, and a is a 
parameter describing the level of telluric line removal as a first-order estimation. 

In Equation (j3|), photon flux distribution on the detector, F, is comprised of a signal component 
Fs and a noise component F/v. Ideally, we require that the detector flux change, 6F, is entirely 
due to the stellar RV change 5vs- However, 6F is also partly induced by telluric line shift 6vn 
resulting from random atmospheric motions. Therefore, both 6vs and 5v]\f contribute to 5F. We 
have two sets of RV measurements, 5vs + o-{0,5vrms,s) for stellar RV and 6vn + cr{0,5vrms,N) 
for RV induced by the Earth's atmosphere, where a{0,5) represents random numbers following a 
gaussian distribution with a mean of and a standard deviation of 6. Svrms,s is the photon-limited 
measurement error for component Fs and 5vrms,N is the photon-limited measurement error for 
component F^v • We weigh the final RV measurement with the inverse square of photon- limited RV 
uncertainties of these two components, which is expressed by the following equation: 



6v 



{6vs + O-(0, 5Vrms,s)) ' ^V^^^ g + {5vn + O-(0, 6Vrms,N)) ' Sv. 



rms,N 



5v„ 



+ 5v- 



(5) 



rms,S rms,N 

In practical Doppler measurements, 6vs consists two components, stellar RV and Earth's barycen- 
tric RV. Depending on the position of the Earth in its orbit, there is an offset between 6vs and 6vn, 
which is the Earth's barycentric velocity. The Earth's barycentric motion has a semi-amplitude 
of 30 km • s~^. Statistically, observed star has an annually- varying RV with a semi-amplitude of 
on-average 21.21 km • s~^. We artificially shift a stellar spectrum by an amount less than 21.21 
km • s~^ in order to generate a offset between stellar spectrum and AA spectrum. Svrms,s ^-^d 
Svrms,N are then calculated for Fs and F/y. We choose the median of Svrms,N to represent a typical 
Svrms,N valuc from calculations based on different input barycentric velocities. We further assume 
that observed star has a constant RV (i.e., no differential RV), and F/v has an RV fluctuation with 
an RMS of 5vj^^atm because of the Earth's turbulent atmosphere. The measured RV uncertainty 
5v is equal to: 



5Vr 



{5u 



rms,S ) 



6v, 



rms,S 



rrris,N 
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(6) 



In reality, RV uncertainty of F/v is not dominated by photon-noise, inste ad, it is dominated by 
atmospheric behaviors such as wind, molecular column density change, etc. iFigueira et al.l (|2010al ) 



used HARPS archive data and found that O2 lines are stable to a 10 m • s~^ level over 6 years. 
However, long term stability of telluric lines (over years) becomes worse if we take into consideration 
other gas molecules such as H2O and CO2. The uncertainty induced by atmospheric telluric lines 
is transferred to Svrms via Equation ([6|). In order to calculate the final RV uncertainty, 6vrms, 
we need to calculate photon-limited RV uncertainty Svs^rms and dv^^rms according to Equation 
([3]), in which two terms need to be calculated: Q and N^^-. The spectral quality factors {Qs and 
Qn) for the two components {Fs and F/v) from equation ^ are calculated based on Equation ([T]). 
A^'e- 5 and A'g- ^y, the photon flux of Fs and F/v are calculated based on stellar type, magnitude, 
exposure time, instrument specifications and telluric absorption properties. Note the ratio of N^- 5 
and Ag- TV remains constant as long as atmospheric absorption stays unchanged because telluric 
line absorption is imprinted on the stellar spectrum. 

The method described above provides a quantitative way of answering the questions such as: 

1, how the RV uncertainty is correlated with different levels of residual of telluric line removal; 

2, what the contribution of RV uncertainty due to telluric contamination is in the final RV error 
budget in each different observational bandpass. 



3. Results 

3.1. RV Calibration Uncertainty 

RV calibration sources are used to track the drift that is not caused by the stellar reflex motion 
due to an unseen companion. A emission lamp or a gas absorption cell is usually used for such 
purpose. We calculate the RV uncertainties brought by the calibration sources themselves based 
on their spectral properties. The RV calibration sources in different observational bandpasses are 
discussed in §2.31 For gas absorption cells, we assume a continuum level of 30,000 ADU (within 
the typical linear range) on a CCD with a 16-bit dynamic range, which corresponds to a S/N of 
425 if the gain is at 6 electron/ADU. For a emission lamp, we assume that the strongest line in the 
spectral region has a peak flux of 30,000 ADU. Note that 4 pixels per resolution element is assumed 
throughout the paper. Fig. [2] shows the RV calibration uncertainties as a function of observational 
bandpass at different spectral resolutions. Note that there are currently two successful calibration 
sources in V band, i.e., a Th-Ar lamp (asterisk) and an Iodine cell (square). Therefore, both are 
considered and plotted for V band in Fig. [2j The results shown in Fig. [2] are also summarized in 
Table [21 Gas absorption cells usually offer higher calibration precision than emission lamps because 
of denser lines distribution and on-average higher S/N. However, this conclusion depends on the 
calibration methods, it is usually the case for Non-Common Path and Bracketing method while it 
is not always true in Superimposing scheme, which will be discussed later in this section. 
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3.2. Optimal Spectral Band For RV Measurements 

The optimal observational bandpass for precision RV measurements depends on the quality 
of a stellar spectrum (Q factor), photon flux (S/N), RV calibration uncertainty, the severity of 
telluric line contamination and other factors. We will consider different situations in the following 
discussion. We assume a S/N (per pixel) of 100 at the center of Y band (i.e., A=1020 nm) at 
R=60,000, the S/N in other observational bandpass varies with stellar spectral energy distribution 
(SED) and spectral resolution accordingly. The S/N reported in this paper is at the center of each 
observational bandpass (see Table [I]) unless otherwise specified. We will investigate the optimal 
observational bandpass for precision Doppler measurements given the same exposure time, the same 
telescope aperture and the same instrument throughput (independent of wavelength). 



3.2.1. Stellar Spectral Quality 

We start with the simplest case in which the RV uncertainty is only determined by the stellar 
spectral quality factor and the SED of a star. In other words, the RV calibration source is perfect 
and no uncertainty is introduced when calibrating out the non-stellar drift. In addition, telluric 
lines are perfectly removed from the observed stellar spectrum. Table [3] summarizes the obtainable 
RV precisions and the S/Ns at three different spectral resolutions, i.e., 20,000, 60,000 and 120,000. 
An example of R = 120, 000 is plotted in Fig. [3l We find the optimal observational bandpass 
is B band for a wide range of spectral types from K to A. The optimal observational bandpass 
for an M dwarf is either in R band or in K band. More specifically, R band is optimal for an 
early-to-mid-type M dwarf while K band for an late-type M dwarf. The finding remains the same 
for a wide range of spectral resolutions from 20,000 to 120,000. The RV uncertainty for another 
spectral type or at a different S/N can be obtained by either interpolation or scaling based on the 
results in Table [3l 



3.2.2. Stellar Spectral Quality + Stellar Rotation 

Stellar rotation broadens the absorption lines in a stellar spectrum, resulting in less Doppler 
sensitivity. It is therefore necessary to consider the stellar rotation in the discussion of photon- 
limited RV uncertainty. Typical values o f rotation velo c ities o f different spectral types are obtained 



based on the measurement results from iJenkins et al.l (J2009l ) for M dwarfs and IValenti &: Fischer 



(|2005l ) for FGK stars. In addition, typical rotational velocities for early type stars such as A stars 
are extrapolated from values of solar type stars. Table U] summarizes the spectral types and the 
corresponding Tcfj and Vsinz used in the paper. A trend of increasing Vsini is seen as spectral type 
moves either to early type end (F and A) or late type end (M). After considering typical stellar 
rotation velocities for different spectral types (as shown in Fig. HJ R= 120,000), F and A stars 
are not suitable targets for precision Doppler measurements because of their intrinsic high stellar 
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rotation. M dwarfs RV uncertainties are getting worse than non-rotating case, but 2—5 m • s~^ RV 
precision are expected in optimal cases, i.e., R band for M5V and K band for M9V. For K and G 
stars, sub m-s~^ precision is reached under photon-hmited condition even after considering typical 
stellar rotation. 



3.2.3. Stellar Spectral Quality + RV Calibration Source 

The above RV precisions considering typical stellar rotation broadening are good indicators 
for RV planet surveys in which a population of stars is observed with a distribution of stellar 
rotations. However, in the search for an Earth-like planet, a different approach is taken in which 
stars with favorable properties for Doppler measurements are assigned higher priority in observation. 
The properties usually include slow stellar rotation and low stellar activity. Therefore, we will 
reduce stellar rotation in the following discussion since we emphasize discovery of an Earth-like 
planet. After considering the uncertainties brought by an RV calibration source, RV uncertainties 
in Fig. [3] degrade to those in Fig. [5] (R = 120,000). Two scenarios of calibration are considered: 
Superimposing (Dotted), and Non-Common Path and Bracketing (Solid). The difference between 
these two is whether the S/N depends on the stellar flux. In the Superimposing case, because 
the absorption cell is in the light path of the stellar flux, the continuum of the resulting Iodine 
absorption spectrum is determined by the the continuum flux of a star. Consequently, the RV 
calibration uncertainty is strongly dependent on the incoming stellar flux. In the comparison of the 
two cases in Fig. [SJ we see the Non-Common Path and the Bracketing methods always introduce 
less uncertainty in RV calibration than the Superimposing method. The major reason for that is the 
S/N in the former case may be optimized by adjusting the source intensity (Non-Common Path) or 
the exposure time (Bracketing). The main conclusion about optimal observational bandpass from 
§3.2.11 remains unchanged. 



3.2.4. Stellar Spectral Quality + RV Calibration Source + Atmosphere 

The optimal band for Doppler measurements is in the NIR (K band in particular) for stars 
with spectral types later than M5 from previous discussions in this paper. However, one important 
element is missing in the discussion, which is the contamination from the telluric lines in the Earth's 
atmosphere, which is a severe problem in the NIR observation. The quantitative analysis of telluric 
line contamination is introduced in ^2.5l and we apply that method in estimating the RV uncertainty 
brought by the telluric contamination. We confine our discussions for late-type M dwarfs since NIR 
observation does not gain advantage for other spectral types earlier than M5V. 

Fig. [6] shows an example of how RV uncertainty for an MOV star changes with observational 
bandpass under different values of a (i.e., level of telluric line removal, see Equation Q). 1 indicates 
no telluric line removal and indicates complete removal of telluric lines (see Equation (j3])). RV 
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fluctuation of 10 m • s~^ due to random atmospheric movement is assumed in the calculation. 
Bracketing RV calibration is assumed in the calculation. There are several points worth noting 
in this plot: 1, different observational bandpasses are affected differently by telluric lines, the 
significance of telluric line contamination is indicated by the span of RV uncertainties at different a 
values. For example, B band is the least affected by telluric lines because the RV uncertainties in B 
band at different levels of telluric line removal remain roughly the same, while J, H and K bands 
suffer severe telluric line contamination because any small change of a results in significant change 
of RV uncertainty. 2, If there is no attempt of removing telluric lines from observed stellar spectrum 
(purple in Fig. ED, there is no advantage in observing late- type M dwarfs in NIR, RV uncertainty 
is dominated by Earth's atmosphere behavior in the NIR. In this case, the optimal band is V and 
R band. Only when a <0.01, i.e., more than 99% telluric line strength is removed, the advantage 
of observing late-type M dwarfs in the NIR becomes obvious, at a factor of ~3 improvement. 

In practice, there have been several examples i n which telluric line modeling and removal 



is demonstrated to be successful. IVacca et al.l (|2003l ) achieved maximum deviations of less than 



1.5% and RMS deviations of less tha n 0.75% with -R=2 000 and S/N>100 using a telluric standard 



star nearby the science target star. iBean et al.l (J20ld ) has shown that the RMS deviation is as 



low as 0.7% after using a 3-component model (Stellar spectrum, telluric absorption and Ammonia 
absorption) to fit an observed NIR spectrum. In both cases, an a value of better than 0.01 has 
been demonstrated showing great potential of precision Doppler measurement in the NIR band. 

Fig. El shows the percentage contribution of RV uncertainty introduced by telluric contami- 
nation at different a values. If no telluric line removal is performed, the RV uncertainty in the 
NIR is dominated by those caused by telluric contamination, i.e., the percentage contributions are 
more than 87.9% in Y, J, H and K band. In comparison, the percentage contribution of telluric 
contamination induced RV uncertainty is 2.9%, 3.1% and 53.0% in 5, Y and R band respectively. 
As a decreases, i.e., more strength of telluric lines is removed, less RV uncertainty is contributed to 
the final RV uncertainty budget. However, there is still a significant fraction (more than 70%) of RV 
uncertainty contributed by telluric contamination in J, H and K band even after 90% of telluric 
line strength is removed. The percentage contribution drops below 10% throughout considered 
observational bandpasses when more than 99.9% strength is removed. To sum up the discussion, 
RV uncertainty is dominated by telluric contamination in the NIR band. Therefore, telluric line 
removal in the NIR is a necessary step to reduce the telluric contamination and extract more of 
Doppler information intrinsically carried by a stellar spectrum. 



3.2.5. Comparisons to Previous Work 
There are works that have been previously done in attempts to understand the fundamental 



photo n-limited RV uncertainties based on high resolution synthetic stellar spectra. iBouchv et al 



(2001 



calculated Q factors for a set of synthetic stellar spectra for solar type dwarf stars. We 
restrict the comparison to spectra with the same turbulence velocity {Vt}- Since the spectra for 
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solar type stars in our st udy have a Vt of 1.0 km • s ^, we only compare the results from spectra 
with Vt of 1.0 km • s~^ in iBouchv et al.l ( 200ll ). Table [5] summarizes a comparison of our results to 



those from iBouchv et alj (|200ll ). The Q factors from our study are generally 10—15% lower if no 
stellar rotation is considered, i.e., Vsini=0 km-s~ ^. It may be due a different sampling rate in the 
synthetic spectra, 0.005 A in IBouchv et al.l (|200ll ) and 0.02 A in our paper. More fine features are 
seen in a spectrum with higher sampling rate and thus more Doppler information is contained. At 
low stellar rotation rate {V smi=A and 8 km • s~^), our results agree with theirs within 6%, which 
is improved compared to non-rotating case because the fine features are smoothed out by stellar 
rotation. For fast rotators, i.e., F sini=12 km • s~^, 10% difference is seen in the worst case, for 
which a different limb-darkening value might be responsible. 



Reiner s et al.l (J2010l ) investigated the precision that 
stellar objects cooler than solar type stars in the NIR. 
calculations was to block the regions where the telluric 
in the vicinity. Following the method described in their 
wavelength range affected by telluric contamination in V, 
22.7%, 60.0% and 50.6%. In comparison, the results are '. 
H band in their paper. The difference may be caused by 
in calculation. 



can be reached in RV measurements for 
The treatment of telluric lines in their 
absorption is over 2% and 30 km • s~^ 
paper, we calculated the fraction of the 
Y, J and H band, the results are 2.4%, 
2%, 19%, 55% and 46% for V, Y, J and 
a different atmospheric absorption used 



Both lReiners et al.l (J2010l ) and we reach the same conclusion that NIR RV measurements start 
to gain advantage over visible bands for mid-to-late-type M dwarfs. However, we predict that Y 
and H band are similar in terms of giving the highest RV precision among V, Y, J and H bands, 
while it is found in their paper that Y band is the optimal band considering stellar spectrum quality 
an d telluric line maski ng. Note that we adopt the definition of V, Y, J and H bands according 
to iReiners et al.l (J2010l ) in comparisons. Table [6] summarizes our calculations of RV precision can 
be reached for an MOV star (Tqq = 2400i^) in comparison to the results in their paper as well as 
the S/N obtained in each observational bandpass. In further examination, we compare our results 
in J and H band and find that RV precisions in H band are in general better than those in J 
band. It is explained by the wider wavelength coverage and richer absorption features in H band 
for an M9V star. On the contrast, the improve ment of RV precisio n in H band is not seen in the 
comparison of J and H band in the results from lReiners et al.l ( 2010l ). In addition, we report better 
RV precisions in V band by a factor of 1.5. 



We have also conducted similar calculation to lRodler et al.l (J201ll ) for an M9.5 dwarf (Tefj=2200 
K, Vsmi=5 km • s~^) and the comparison is presented in Table [71 Instead of finding Y band, we 
find K band gives the highest RV precision in telluric-contamination-free case, while H band gives 
the highest RV precision in the case where telluric lines with an absorption depth more than 3% 
are masked out in RV calculation. We also notice that our predicted RV precisions are less sensitive 
to spectral resolution. Note that stellar absorption lines typically become resolved by spectrograph 
after spectral resolution goes over 50,000, we do not expect RV precision increases steeply as spectral 
resolution goes well beyond 50,000. 
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3.3. Current Precision vs. Signal of an Earth-like Planet in Habitable Zone 

One of the most intriguing tasks in exoplanet science is to search and characterize Earth-hke 
planets in the HZ. Over the past two decades, great advances have been seen but we have not yet 
discovered another Earth. We are trying to answer several questions in the following discussion: 1, 
is it possible to detect an Earth-like planet in the HZ using the RV technique? 2, If so, at what S/N 
in which observational bandpass and for which spectral type? 3, Based on the current available RV 
calibration sources and knowledge of stellar noise, is it practical to detect an Earth-like planet in 
the HZ in the most optimistic case? 



3.3.1. Stellar Spectral Quality 

We first consider an ideal situation in which the RV precision is only determined by the Q factor 
of a stellar spectrum. The highest S/N per pixel obtainable for a single exposure is 425 (assuming 
30,000 ADU and a gain of 6 electron/ ADU). Fig. [8] shows the RV precisions obtainable at spectral 
resolution of 120,000 for different spectral types in different observational bandpasses. Overplotted 
are RV signals of an Earth-like planet in the inner (dashed) and outer edge (dash-dotted) of the 
HZ of a star with a cert ain spectral type (color coded). The position of the HZ is calculated based 



on 



Kasting et al.l (|l993l ). The position of the HZ gets closer to the host star as stellar temperature 
and luminosity drops. The RV signal is enhanced by both the decreasing distance to the star and 
the decreasing stellar mass. Earth-like planet is detectable in every observational bandpass at a 
S/N as high as 425 for M dwarfs. B and V band bear the highest probability for K stars and 
B band is the sweet sopt for G stars. Predicted RV precisions are not adequate to detect the 
signal of an Earth-like planet in the HZ around F and A stars with single exposure on a current 
typical CCD with 16-bit dynamic range. Table [8] summarizes the S/N required for detection of an 
Earth-like planet in the HZ as a function of spectral type, in which we assume that a detection is 
possible when the RV precision is equal to the signal. Even though it only require a S/N of 17 for 
an M9V star in B band to detect an habitable Earth-like planet, the exposure time could be as 
long as 1 hour even at the Keck telescope for a J=6 M9V star and there is no such bright late M 
ty pe star in the sky. In addition, only 25 M stars are available with J band magnitude less than 



6 (iLepine k, Sharall2005l ). In comparison, ~1 min exposure time at Keck will obtain a S/N of 175 
for a B=8 star, which is adequate for detecting habitable Earth-like planet around a K5V star. 
10% instrument throughput is assumed in the above calculations. 



3.3.2. Stellar Spectral Quality + RV Calibration Source + Atmosphere 

Current RV precision is not only restricted by the photon-limited uncertainty determined by 
a stellar spectrum, but also by the uncertainties brought by an RV calibration source and the 
telluric contamination from the Earth's atmosphere. Fig. [9] shows the RV precisions taking into 
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consideration of Q factors, RV calibration uncertainties and telluric contamination. Bracketing 
calibration (at a S/N of 425) is considered in the calculations in which the S/N of calibration 
is not determined by the continuum of the observed star. Two cases are discussed for telluric 
contamination, in one case no telluric removal is attempted (solid) while in the other case 99.9% 
of telluric line strength is removed (dotted). For the visible bands (i.e., B, V and R band), RV 
precision in B band is barely affected by telluric contamination (10 m • s~^ random RV of telluric 
lines is assumed in the calculations) but limited by the RV calibration uncertainty due to a Th-Ar 
lamp. There are two RV calibration sources considered in the V band, a Th-Ar lamp and a Iodine 
absorption cell, the latter one provides higher calibration precision in the Bracketing case. 

Even though only 2.4% of the wavelength range is affected by telluric line contamination 
( §3.2.5p . handling telluric lines is still very important. The RV uncertainty budget of a K5V star in 
Table [9] shows an example in which the RV precision is worse than detection limit if no telluric line 
removal is involved while it is below the detection limit in the 99.9% removal case (a=0.001). This 
example address the importance of telluric line removal in the search of an Earth-like planet even 
in the visible band where telluric contamination is less severe than the NIR band. After 99.9% of 
telluric line strength is removed, the RV uncertainty of a K5V star is dominated by the spectral 
quality of a K5V star and the RV calibration source. 

In comparison, in the NIR (Y, J, H and K band), the RV uncertainties are dominated by 
telluric contamination, resulting RV precisions at 5—10 m • s~^ that are not adequate in habitable 
Earth- like planet detections. A similar example of how telluric contamination raises the floor of 
RV uncertainty is also given for an M5V star in K band in Table El In the 99.9% removal case, RV 
uncertainties in the NIR are no longer mainly dominated by telluric contamination, but by spectral 
quality factor. To sum up, telluric line removal is an important and indispensable step toward 
the discovery of an Earth-like planet even in the visible band. After telluric lines are successfully 
removed from observed stellar spectrum, the RV precision is limited by the uncertainty caused by 
stellar spectral quality and RV calibration sources. 

After completely removing the telluric contamination , we compare our prediction of RV un- 



certain ties and what is rep orted from HARPS instrument (JMayor et al.ll2003l ). An example of HD 



47186 (JBouchv et al.l l2009l l is given in Table HOl HD 47186 is a G5V star with aVsini of 2.2 



ki n • s ^, the be s t ach ievable RV precision for this star is 0.3 m • s ^ at a S/N of 250 according 



to 



Bouchv et al.l ( 20091 ) . Our prediction indicates that an RV precision of 0.24 m • s~^ is possible to 
achieve at the same S/N for the same wavelength coverage. The difference may come from those 
uncounted factors in our calculation, for example, stellar noise. However, our prediction of RV 
precision is within 20% to precision from real observation. 
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3.3.3. Stellar Spectral Quality + RV Calibration Source + Stellar Noise 

Assuming the telluric lines are perfectly measured and removed, we consider the obtainable 
RV precision based on stellar spectral quality, RV calibrat ion precision and stella r noise. Stellar 



noise of different spectral type is estimated in ^2.4l based on lDumusque et al.l (J201ll ). Fig. [TO] shows 



predicted RV precision, it is clear that the RV precision for G and K type stars is not adequate for 
detecting Earth-like planet in the HZ after stellar noise is taken into consideration. However, it is 
still possible to detect Earth-like planets around M dwarfs because of relatively larger RV signal. 
For an M5V star, visible band and K band provide adequate precision for an Earth-like planet 
detection while all bandpasses allow an Earth- like planet detection for an M9V star. 

In order to compare our predicted RV precision to observations, w e choose 69 planets detected 
by HARPS since 2004 after an instrument upgrade (JMavor et al.ll2003l ) and plot the RMS errors of 
Keplerian orbit fitting as a function Tpfj. The minima of three subsets (corresponding to G, K and M 
stype stars) are found based on Tcfj. In comparison, the predicted RV predictions (after combining 
results from B, V and R bands) for a G5V, K5V and M5V star are plotted as open diamonds. 
Since the predicted RV precision is based on an optimistic case, we compare the predictions with the 
RMS minima we find in the observation. For M dwarfs, the minimum of RMS errors is found at 0.8 



m-s ^ with GJ 674 b ( Bonfils et al.ll2007l ). In comparison, our prediction is 0.62 m-s ^ considering 



stellar spectral quality factor, RV calibration erro r and stellar noise. If ~0.5 m • s ^ instrumental 



uncertainty as mentioned in iBonfils et al.l (J2007l ) is added in quadr ature, our p r edicti on is well 
matched with HARPS M dwarfs observation in the best case scenario. iLovis et al.l (|2006l ) reported 
0.64 m • s~^ RMS errors for a planet system of a KOV star (i.e., HD 69830), which is consistent 
with our prediction of 0.65 m • s~^. It is plotted i n the bin with Tpff b etween 5000 K and 6000 K 
because reported T^s of 5385 K. For G type stars, iBouchy et al.l (|2009|) reported 0.91 m • s~^ RMS 
error for HD 47186 b and c, a planetary system around a G5V star. In comparison, we predict a 
total RV uncertainty of 1.1 m • s~^. The overestimation of RV measurement uncertainty is possibly 
due to an overestimation of stellar noise or an increasing S/N because of multiple measurements in 
real observation. 

We predict a total RV measurement uncertainty of 0.62, 0.65 and 1.1m- s~^ for spectral type 
M5V, K5V and G5V considering stellar spectral quality, RV calibration and stellar noise. According 
to the calculations in §2.4( RV uncertainty due to stellar noise is 0.52, 0.55 and 1.05 m • s~^ for 
the above three types of stars, accounting for 70.3%, 71.6% and 91.1% of total RV measurement 
uncertainty. Based on comparisons of our predictions and observation, we therefore conclude that 
stellar noise is one major contributor in error budget of precision Doppler measurement. M dwarfs 
should be the primary targets in search of Earth-like planets in the HZ. Unlike G and K stars, the 
RV signal of Earth-like planets in the HZ is not overwhelmed by stellar noise for M dwarfs in the 
most optimistic case. 
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4. Summary and Discussion 



We provide a method of practically estimating the photon-limited RV precision based on the 
spectral quality factor, stellar rotation, RV calibration uncertainty, stellar noise and telluric line 
contamination. The methodology described and the results presented in this paper can be used 
for design and optimization of planned and ongoing precision Doppler planet surveys. For pure 
consideration of stellar spectral quality without artificial rotationally broadening the absorption line 
profile, the optimal band for RV planet search is B band for a wide range of spectral types from 
K to A, while it is -R or ET band for mid-late type M dwarfs. Nevertheless, the above conclusion 
remains unchanged after considering typical stellar rotation of each spectral type. However, F 
and A stars become unsuitable for p recision RV ineasure ments because of typically fast stellar 
rotation. We confirm the finding in iReiners et al.l (|20ld ) that the NIR Doppler measurements 
gain advantage for mid-late M dwarfs. However, instead of finding Y band as the optimal band 
considering stellar spectrum quality and telluric masking, we find that both Y and H bands giv e 
the highest RV precision among V, Y, J and H bands. In a comparison to iRodler et al.l (|201ll ). 
we find K band is the optimal band for precision Doppler measurement in a telluric-free case 
and H band is optimal in a telluric-masking case, while they found Y band gives the highest 
RV precision in both cas e s. Fu ndamental photon-limited RV precision for evolved stars has been 
discussed by I Jiang et al.l (1201 ih . which is valuable for ongoing RV planet search around retired 



stars discussed in 



Johnson et al.l ^20071 ). 



We also consider the uncertainties brought by current available RV calibration sources at 
different spectral resolutions (Fig. [2]). Sub m • s~^ calibration precision can be reached for each 
observational bandpass. Note that the Q factors may change as gas pressure, length of light path 
and temperature changes. The precision also depends on the methods used in the RV calibration. 
We categorized the calibration methods into several cases: Superimposing, in which the calibration 
spectrum is imprinted onto a stellar spectrum; Non-Common Path and Bracketing, in which the 
calibration is conducted either spatially or temporally. The former method depends on stellar 
flux while the latter one can only be applicable for very stable instruments. There are other 
calibrat ion sources we have n ot included in to the discussions in this st udy, for example, laser 



combs (Steinmetz et al. 



2008 



Li et al.l l2008l). the Fabrv-P erot calibrator (jWildi et al.l I2OI0I ) and 



the Monolithic Michelson Interferometer (jWan fc Gdl2010l ). Once they become more economically 
affordable or more technically ready, the RV precision will be greatly improved in the future. 

For the first time we have quantitatively estimated the uncertainty caused by the residual 
of telluric contamination removal for high resolution echelle spectroscopy method. Depending on 
the telluric absorption, different observational bandpasses are affected differently. B band is the 
least sensitive to telluric contamination because there are barely any telluric absorption features 
in B band. However, the NIR bands suffer the most in precision RV measurements because the 
stellar absorption lines and telluric lines are mixed together severely in this spectral region. Only 
when a <0.01, i.e., more than 99% of strength of telluric lines is removed, the advantage of NIR 
observation of mid-late type M dwarfs begins to show, which is a factor of 3 improvement. This 
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quantitative method in estimating the RV uncertainty induced by telluric contamination can be 
easily adapted to other problems, for example, estimating the moon light contamination. 



Besides telluric line remova l , telluric line mask i ng has also been d iscuss ed in several o f 



ous studies (JReiners et alJ l20ld : iRodler et alJ I2OIII : IWang et alJ I2OII 



In 



Reiners et al.l ([20101) 



prey i- 



telluric absorption with depth more than 2% and 30 km • s ^ in the vicinity is blocked out when 
measuring RV. Based on this blocking criterium, the photon-limited RV uncertainty, 6vrms,si^^^^^ 
to Equation ([6])) , for an M9V star at R=100,000 is 3.9, 2.2, 3.9, 2.2 m • s'^ in V, Y, J and H 
band respectively (see Table [6]). In comprison, 6vrms,N is 71.3, 5.8, 6.5, 3.7 m • s~^ in V, Y, J 
and H band respectively. Except for V band, 5vrms.s and dvrms,N are at the same order of magni- 
tude, and the uncertainty caused by telluric absorption cannot be neglected even though that the 
spectral region with any telluric absorption of more than 2% is blocked. If more strict criterium 
of telluric line masking is applied, fewer photons are considered in measuring the RV, which effec- 
tively increases the photon-limited RV uncertainty. In order to reach photon-limited RV precision 
predicted by pure consideration of spectral Q factor, telluric removal should be applied in which 
telluric contamination is measured or modeled and then removed from measured stellar spectrum. 

RV uncertainty due to stellar granulation is taken into consideration in this paper. High 
frequency ( ~min) stellar noise such as p-mode oscillations usually have a RV amplitude of 0.1 to 
4.0 m-s~^ ( Schrijver fc Zwaanll2000l ) and they can be averaged out within typical 10—15 exposure 
time. RV uncertainties due to low frequency ( 10 — 100 day) stella r nois e such as stellar spot s have 
been discussed in recent papers, for example, iDesort et al.l (J2007l ) and iReiners et al.l (I2OIOI ). The 
amplitudes of spot-induced RV range from one to several hundred m-s~^. Since stellar spot induced 
RV uncertainties are periodic and therefore can be modeled and removed, however, the amplitude 
of residual is unknown at this stage. 

We compare the RV precision based on stellar spectral quality and the signal of an Earth- 
like planet in the HZ of a star with a certain spectral type. We find that it is likely to detect 
a habitable Earth-like planet around G,K and M stars while it is too demanding to detect one 
around F and A stars. B band is the optimal band for G and K stars and K band for M dwarfs. 
After considering practical issues such as telluric contamination, we find that, except for B band, 
every observational bandpass is affected by telluric contamination to some extent. The major RV 
measurement uncertainty comes from telluric contamination, which overwhelms the RV signal of 
an habitable Earth-like planet around G and K stars. Surprisingly, telluric contamination becomes 
an issue in V band even there is only 2.4% of spectral region affected by telluric lines. After telluric 
lines are removed at a very high level, i.e., a <0.001, the error from RV calibration becomes the 
major contributor of Doppler measurement uncertainty. After stellar noise (granulation only) is 
taken into consideration, which is dominant contributor to RV uncertainty, M dwarfs become the 
only type of star that is suitable for the search for Earth- like planets in the HZ. 

The RV precision in the discussion of habitable Earth detectability considers four factors: stel- 
lar spectral quality, RV calibration uncertainty, stellar noise and telluric contamination. However, 
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the discussion of stellar noise should be treated with great caution for several reasons: 1, stellar 
noise is not very well understood and characterized at this stage; 2, it is different from case to case 
and therefore it is difficult to draw a general conclusion; 3, a habitable planet search is different 
from a planet survey, the targets are chosen in favor of detection at the best case scenario, for 
example, high stellar flux, slow stellar rotation, low stellar activity and low stellar noise and so on. 
Therefore, the stellar noise assumed in this study is in the best case scenario according to current 
theory and observation. In addition, we assume the highest signal within linear range (30,000 
ADU) for current typical CCD (16-bit dynamic range) in single exposure in the discussion, note 
that the S/N can also be improved by multiple independent measurements. The S/Ns required 
for Earth-like planet detections are provided in Table [8] based on stellar spectral quality. Please 
note that the HZ changes over time as the luminosity of the host star changes. It also depends on 
properties of a planet such as atmosphere composition, albedo and orbit. The purpose of discussion 
in this paper is to provide a basic idea of the comparison of current best obtainable RV precision 
to a typical RV signal of an habitable Earth-like planet. 
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Fig. 1. — Comparisons between synthetic and observed spectra. Black lines represent observed 
spectra and red lines are synthetic spectra after rotational line broadening and LSF convolution at 
R=80,000. The Tpfj and V sini are chosen according to the spectral type and line width empirically, 
they are not necessarily the best-fit parameters for the observed spectra. The chosen T^g and V sin i 
are, from top to bottom, 9000 K and 80.0 km • s~^ for HD 39060 (A5V), 6250 K and 4.5 km • s"^ 
for HD 30562 (F8V), 5750 K and 6.0 km • s"^ for HD 14802 (G2V), 4750 K and 4.0 km • s~^ for 
HD 10361 (K5V), 2900 K and 10.0 km-s"^ for HD 34055 (M6V). The difference between observed 
and synthetic spectrum is also plotted at the bottom of each panel with RMS of difference. 
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Fig. 2. — RV calibration uncertainties as a function of observational bandpass at different spectral 
resolutions (color-coded). Squares in V band represent Iodine cell method and asterisks in V band 
represent Th-Ar lamp method. Refer to Table [2] for RV calibration sources in different observational 
bandpasses. 
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Fig. 3. — RV precision (i?=120,000) based on spectral quality factor as a function of observational 
bandpass for different spectral types from M9V to A5V (color-coded). Average S/N per pixel is 
also shown in the plot, see Table [3] for results at other spectral resolutions. K band RV uncertainties 
are not calculated for stars with T^a higher than 3500 K because they are usually observed in the 
visible band at current stage. 
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Fig. 4. — RV precision (/?=120,000) based on spectral quality factor and typical stellar rotation as 
a function of observational bandpass for different spectral types from M9V to A5V (color-coded). 
Average S/N per pixel is the same as shown in Fig. [3l 
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Fig. 5. — RV precision (i?=120,000) based on spectral quality factor and RV calibration uncer- 
tainties as a function of observational bandpass for different spectral types from M9V to A5V 
(color-coded). Average S/N per pixel is the same as shown in Fig. [3l Squares in V band represent 
Iodine cell method and asterisks in V band represent Th-Ar lamp method. Dotted lines show result 
from Superimposing cases and solid lines for Non-Common Path and Bracketing cases. Refer to 
Table [2] for RV calibration sources in different observational bandpasses. 
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Fig. 6. — RV precision (i?=120,000) considering spectral quality factor, RV calibration uncertainties 
and telluric contamination for an MOV star as a function of a, i.e., telluric line removal level 
(color-coded). 1 indicates no telluric line removal and indicates complete removal of telluric lines. 
Bracketing RV calibration is assumed for the results shown in the plot. Squares in V band represent 
Iodine cell method and asterisks in V band represent Th-Ar lamp method. Refer to Table [2] for 
RV calibration sources in different observational bandpasses. 
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Fig. 7. — The percentage contribution of RV uncertainty induced by telluric contamination as 
a function of observational bandpass. Different a values are indicated by colors. 1 indicates no 
telluric line removal and 0.001 indicates 99.9% effective removal of telluric lines. 
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Fig. 8. — RV precisions (i?=120,000) considering spectral quality factor at a S/N of 425 as a function 
of observational bandpass for different spectral types from MOV to A5V (color-coded). Overplotted 
are RV signals of an Earth-like planet in the inner (dashed) and outer edge (dash-dotted) of the 
HZ. 
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Fig. 9. — RV precision (i?=120,000) considering spectral quality factor (S/N=425), RV calibration 
uncertainties and telluric contamination as a function of observational bandpass for different spec- 
tral types from M9V to G5V (color-coded). Overplotted are RV signals of an Earth-like planet 
in the inner (dashed) and outer edge (dash-dotted) of the HZ. Solid lines represent non-telluric- 
removal cases while dotted lines represent cases in which 99.9% of the strength of telluric lines is 
removed. Squares in V band represent Iodine cell method and asterisks in V band represent Th-Ar 
lamp method. Refer to Table [2] for RV calibration sources in different observational bandpasses. 
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Fig. 10. — RV precision (i?=120,000) considering spectral quality factor (S/N=425), RV calibration 
uncertainties and stellar noise as a function of observational bandpass for different spectral types 
from M9V to G5V (color-coded). Overplotted are RV signals of an Earth-like planet in the inner 
(dashed) and outer edge (dash-dotted) of the HZ. HZs of G and K type stars are not plotted because 
they are out of reach based on the predicted RV precision. Squares in V band represent Iodine cell 
method and asterisks in V band represent Th-Ar lamp method. Refer to Table [2] for RV calibration 
sources in different observational bandpasses. 
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Table 1. Definition of observational bandpasses used in this study: 
center wavelength and wavelength range 



Band 



Ao 
(nm) 



(nm) 



B 


450 


400- 


-500 


V 


545 


500- 


-590 


R 


660 


590- 


-730 


Y 


1020 


960- 


1080 


J 


1220 


1110- 


-1330 


H 


1580 


1480- 


-1680 


K 


2275 


2170- 


-2380 



Table 2. RV uncertainties caused by calibration sources at different spectral resolutions 



R 


B 


V 


R 


Y 


J 


H 


K 




Th-Ar" 


Th-Ar, 


Iodine'' 


Th-Ar 


U-Ne" 


U-Ne 


Mixed cell'' 


Ammonia'^ 




(m-s-i) 


(m. 


B-^) 


(m-s-i) 


(m-s-i) 


(m-s-i) 


(m-s-i) 


(m-s-i) 


20,000 


0.78 


0.90, 


0.33 


1.0 


3.0 


2.4 


1.4 


0.57 


40,000 


0.65 


0.74, 


0.21 


0.81 


2.0 


1.6 


0.75 


0.30 


60,000 


0.54 


0.60, 


0.15 


0.63 


1.4 


1.1 


0.50 


0.21 


80,000 


0.46 


0.50, 


0.12 


0.51 


1.1 


0.87 


0.38 


0.17 


100,000 


0.38 


0.41, 


0.10 


0.43 


0.90 


0.70 


0.31 


0.15 


120,000 


0.33 


0.36, 


0.08 


0.36 


0.76 


0.59 


0.27 


0.14 



Note. — a 
e: Bean et al. 



Lovis fc Pep3 (|2007t l: bi lSutler et"ZI (|l996l l: c: lRedman et all l|201ll ): d: lMahadevan fc Gel |2009l ): 
(|2O10l ). 
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Table 3. Photon-limited RV uncertainties based on stellar spectral quality at different 
spectral resolutions for different spectral types, average S/N per pixel is reported in 

perentheses 



Spec. Type 


B 


V 


R 


Y 


J 


H 


K 




(m-s-i) 


(m-s-i) 


(m-s-i) 


(m-s-i) 


(m-s-i) 


(m-s-i) 


(m-s-i) 




R=20,000 


A5V 


4.7(211.7) 


8.3(209.0) 


21.5(198.3) 


23.9(173.2) 


22.6(155.1) 


62.9(126.8) 


...(...) 


F5V 


3.8(166.9) 


6.3(177.1) 


12.8(182.1) 


23.3(173.2) 


20.9(164.2) 


27.2(148.9) 


...(...) 


G5V 


3.3(126.4) 


5.1(145.6) 


8.6(163.3) 


20.8(173.2) 


15.9(171.9) 


14.9(168.0) 


...(...) 


K5V 


3.7(88.8) 


4.8(110.9) 


7.5(141.0) 


17.3(173.2) 


13.5(181.8) 


11.2(199.8) 


...(...) 


M5V 


14.7(26.8) 


11.7(44.0) 


9.0(66.2) 


12.8(173.2) 


12.0(203.0) 


9.5(205.6) 


6.8(191.6) 


M9V 


28.2(9.3) 


18.4(17.9) 


13.8(26.6) 


8.2(173.2) 


4.6(250.5) 


5.4(246.3) 


2.7(250.9) 


R=60,000 


A5V 


1.5(122.2) 


2.7(120.7) 


6.9(114.5) 


10.0(100.0) 


9.6(89.5) 


24.6(73.2) 


...(...) 


F5V 


1.1(96.4) 


1.8(102.3) 


3.6(105.1) 


8.8(100.0) 


7.9(94.8) 


9.4(86.0) 


...(...) 


G5V 


1.0(73.0) 


1.6(84.0) 


2.5(94.3) 


6.9(100.0) 


5.7(99.3) 


5.6(97.0) 


...(...) 


K5V 


1.2(51.3) 


1.5(64.0) 


2.3(81.4) 


5.9(100.0) 


5.1(105.0) 


4.6(115.3) 


...(...) 


M5V 


4.6(15.5) 


3.5(25.4) 


2.5(38.2) 


4.8(100.0) 


4.4(117.2) 


3.8(118.7) 


2.4(110.6) 


M9V 


9.3(5.4) 


5.9(10.4) 


4.2(15.3) 


3.3(100.0) 


1.8(144.6) 


2.0(142.2) 


1.0(144.9) 


R=120,000 


A5V 


1.1(86.4) 


2.0(85.3) 


5.1(81.0) 


8.0(70.7) 


7.9(63.3) 


18.9(51.8) 


...(...) 


F5V 


0.7(68.2) 


1.2(72.3) 


2.4(74.3) 


6.4(70.7) 


5.9(67.0) 


6.5(60.8) 


...(...) 


G5V 


0.6(51.6) 


1.1(59.4) 


1.6(66.7) 


4.6(70.7) 


3.9(70.2) 


4.0(68.6) 


...(...) 


K5V 


0.8(36.3) 


1.0(45.3) 


1.5(57.6) 


4.0(70.7) 


3.5(74.2) 


3.0(81.6) 


...(...) 


M5V 


3.1(11.0) 


2.3(18.0) 


1.5(27.0) 


3.3(70.7) 


3.1(82.9) 


2.8(83.9) 


1.8(78.2) 


M9V 


6.4(3.8) 


4.1(7.3) 


2.8(10.8) 


2.3(70.7) 


1.3(102.3) 


1.5(100.6) 


0.8(102.4) 
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Table 4. Spectral Type, corresponding T^s, and typical stellar rotation Vsini 



Spectral Type Tefj Vsin i 

(K) (km-s-i] 



AOV 


9600 


131.0 


A2V 


9000 


108.0 


A5V 


8400 


85.5 


A8V 


7800 


62.5 


FOV 


7400 


47.5 


F2V 


7000 


32.0 


F5V 


6750 


23.0 


F8V 


6250 


6.5 


GOV 


6000 


3.5 


G2V 


5750 


2.2 


G5V 


5500 


1.7 


G8V 


5250 


1.8 


KOV 


5000 


1.9 


K2V 


4750 


1.8 


K5V 


4500 


2.0 


K8V 


4000 


2.5 


MOV 


3750 


2.8 


M2V 


3500 


2.8 


M5V 


3100 


3.9 


M8V 


2600 


6.8 


M9V 


2400 


8.0 



Table 5. Comparison of Q factors from our results to iBouchv et al.l (J200ll ) 



^eff 


logs' 


Vt 


(K) 


(cm • s""*^) 


(km • s-i 


4500 


4.5 


1.0 


5000 


4.5 


1.0 


5500 


4.5 


1.0 



km • s ^ 



Vsini 
4 km • s~^ 



8 km • s ^ 12 km • s ^ 



30238(34940) 17235(17080) 8700(8440) 5793(5380) 
30001(33405) 16607(16140) 8305(7815) 5432(4930) 
26892(30375) 14858(14700) 7397(7020) 4700(4385) 
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Table 6. Comparison of predic ted RV precision (in the unit of m • s ^) between our 
results to iReiners et aD (|201ol ) for an M9 dwarf (rcff=2400 K, Vsmi=0 km • s'^) 



R 



S/N 



This study 



Reiners et al. (2010) 





V 


Y 


J 


H 


V 


Y 


J 


H 


V 


Y 


J 


H 


60000 


12 


100 


134 


128 


5.1 


3.0 


4.9 


2.7 


8.0 


2.2 


4.6 


4.0 


80000 


10 


86 


116 


111 


4.2 


2.5 


4.1 


2.2 


6.2 


1.7 


3.5 


3.5 


100000 


9 


77 


104 


99 


3.9 


2.4 


3.8 


2.0 


5.3 


1.5 


2.9 


3.3 



Note. — The above results are calculated based on a telluric masking treatment 
in which telluric lines with more than 2% absorption depth and 30 km • s~^ within 
its vicinity are masked out. 



Table 7. Comparison of pred icted RV precision (in the unit of m • s ^) between our 
results to feodler et aP (I2OI1I ) for an M9.5 dwarf (rcfr=2200 K, V smi=h km • s"^) 



R 

Y 


S/N 
J H 


K 


Y 


This study 
J H 


K 


Rodler et al. l'2011) 
Y J H K 




Case A 



20000 


139 


180 


171 


152 


16.4 


12.2 


8.7 


5.1 


22.2 


25.5 


22.8 


27.9 


40000 


98 


127 


121 


108 


9.4 


6.9 


5.4 


3.2 


6.9 


8.7 


7.8 


10.8 


60000 


80 


104 


99 


88 


7.7 


5.5 


4.6 


2.8 


4.2 


5.7 


5.1 


3.8 


80000 


70 


90 


85 


76 


6.8 


5.1 


4.4 


2.6 


3.3 


4.0 


3.8 


5.1 


CaseB 


20000 


139 


180 


171 


152 


18.8 


19.8 


13.9 


16.4 


24.2 


29.7 


29.1 


39.3 


40000 


98 


127 


121 


108 


10.5 


10.9 


8.5 


9.5 


8.7 


12.2 


11.9 


17.3 


60000 


80 


104 


99 


88 


8.6 


8.7 


7.0 


7.8 


5.4 


7.1 


6.8 


10.7 


80000 


70 


90 


85 


76 


7.6 


8.0 


6.7 


7.2 


3.8 


5.2 


5.1 


7.9 



Note. — Case A is for complete and perfect removal of telluric contamination; 
Case B is for the case in which telluric lines with absorption depth of >3% were 
masked out. 
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Table 8. Required S/N for detection of an Earth- like Planet in the HZ as a function of 

spectral type 









Spectral Band 










HZ propert 


les 






B 


V 


R 


Y 


J 


H 


K 


m 


a.in 


lout 




Vin 


Vout 


















(Mcs) 


(AU) 


(AU) 


(m-s-i) 


(m-s-1) 


A5V 


3483 


6087 


14724 


20389 


17827 


35053 




1.82 


2.893 


4.167 




0.03 


0.03 


F5V 


837 


1547 


3088 


8042 


7003 


6976 




1.30 


1.614 


2.325 




0.06 


0.05 


G5V 


318 


625 


1053 


3149 


2660 


2648 




0.87 


0.720 


1.037 




0.11 


0.09 


K5V 


175 


280 


535 


1710 


1570 


1496 




0.64 


0.387 


0.558 




0.18 


0.15 


M5V 


47 


58 


58 


328 


359 


330 


193 


0.19 


0.068 


0.098 




0.78 


0.65 


M9V 


17 


22 


22 


118 


99 


108 


58 


0.10 


0.034 


0.049 




1.51 


1.26 



Table 9. Two examples of telluric contamination 



Spectral Type 


Bandpass 


a 


3vs,rma 

(m-s-i) 


3vATM,rm.s 

(m-s-i) 


SVcal 

(m-s-i) 


SVrms 

(m-s-i) 


SvHZ 

(m-s-i) 


K5V 


V 


1.0 

0.001 


0.11 


0.19 
0.01 


0.08 


0.24 
0.14 


0.18 


M5V 


K 


1.0 
0.001 


0.33 


7.97 
0.17 


0.14 


7.98 
0.39 


0.78 



Table 10. Prediction vs. HARPS observation 





Bandpass 


5vs,rm.s 

(m-s-i) 


SVcal SVrma 

(m-s-1) (m-s-1) 


HD47186'' 


B+V+R 




0.30 


G5V'^ 


B 

V 
R 

B+V+R 


0.14 
0.29 
0.48 
0.12 


0.33 0.36 
0.36 0.46 
0.36 0.60 
0.20 0.24 




HARPS observation of H 




Note. — a: 


D 47186 from Bouchv et al. (|2009f). 



the best achievable RV precision is at a S/N of 250 for this G5V star with 
Vsini of 2.2 km • s~^; b: our RV uncertainties prediction for this star 
assuming the same S/N, spectral type, observation bandpasses and stellar 
rotation. 
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